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OVERVI EW 



ERIC/RCS Learning Packages contain just what the practitioner needs 
for staff development workshops. Workshops can begin with an 
overview lecture , continue through readings and discussion 
material, and end with research projects and an annoi,3.ted 
bibliography for further research. 

Each learning package contains (1) a topic overview: a four-to-six 
page stage-setter; (2) in most cases, a digest of research: an ERIC 
summary of research on the topic written by a specialist; (3) a 
goal statement and a survey form; and (4) an extensive annotated 
bibliography of ERIC references. 

Graduate- level university credit is available. For further 
information contact Indiana University School of Continuing 
Studies, Owen Hall #204, Bloomington, Indiana 47405. Enrollment in 
each course will be limited. 



READING IN THE CONTENT AREAS 

by Norma Collins 
(Lecture) 

Much of the material on this tape is drawn from the work of 
Richard and Jo Anne Vacca, authors of the book Content Area 
Reading . (See bibliography.) Vacca and Vacca operate upon the 
premise that reading development is a lifelong activity. The 
authors define reading as an active process of meaning 
construction. 

Because reading is seen as a language process, an 
important interaction exists among the reader, the writer, and the 
text. This three-way relationship acknowledges the role of 
background knowledge on the part of the reader, cues given to 
the reader from the author, and the importance of organizational 
features of the text. Each of these will be discussed on the tape to 
help you understand how they come together to assist students in 
successful interactions with print. 

Often, before we can understand educational theories or 
stances, we need to examine the assumptions we hold toward 
them. A basic assumption that frequently underlies reading 
instruction in the content area is one of resistance. Sometimes, 
the resistance is linked to a feeling of inadequacy about how to 
approach reading in a particular subject area; sometimes, there is 
an impatience with the idea of dealing with reading at the 
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secondary level when "it should have been taught in the 
elementary school." 

Undergraduates who are required to take a content area 
reading class tend to question its usefulness to them and the 
career choices they have made. Thus, the attitude toward reading 
in the content area is often one of frustration and despair. 
Content-area teachers know they need to deal with reading in their 
subject areas in order for students to be successful, but they are 
not sure how to go about doing that. 

Let's begin by demystifying reading instruction at the 
secondary level. Perhaps, it will be helpful to identify what reading 
at this level is NOT. Reading instruction at the secondary level is 
not teaching reading through isolated drills and worksheets; It is 
not teaching decoding skills; it is not the main focus of content 
area teaching. What reading is, at the secondary level, is a tool 
for learning. Reading in the content area is designed to help 
readers be functional In science, math, history, and English. The 
goal is for students to make sense of the materials they are using 
and the information that is being presented. 

Authors, Vacca and Vacca posit that teachers can increase 
the likelihood that reading will be successful by preparing students 
to approach texts. As students get ready to read, they need to 
build a frame of reference for the new information they will 
encounter. Students need to recognize how new material fits into 
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what they already know. Several strategies help students build 
and activate background knowledge and establish a frame of 
reference for reading content materials: 

1. Read Multiple Texts. Have students read materials in 
addition to textbooks. Magazines, pamphlets, journal 
articles, and popular books are excellent choices. Reading 
about a topic enhances the comprehension of future 
reading on the same topic. 

2. Use Advanced Organizers. An advanced organizer is a 
summary of the text selection that students will be reading. 
This is useful if the material presented is likely to be difficult. 
The organizer is designed to highlight the main idea of a 
chapter or a passage in the text. *rhe organizer, whether it 
is a written paragraph, a graphic representation, or a verbal 
introduction, provides a frame of reference for readers and 
helps students link what is familiar with what is not. The 
use of concrete examples, anecdotes, and/or analogies 
helps readers differentiate what they already know about the 
topic from what they will be learning. 

3. Preview (as an advanced organizer). A preview is another 
way of preparing students to confront new material. The 
preview consists of a few statements about the 
topic/concept that will t>d studied, a question to create an 
interest or arouse curiosity in the topic, and a familiar link 
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between the new information and something students 
already know. Students are provided a summary or 
synopsis of the materiai-roughly one-tenth of the original 
text (Vacca & Vacca, 1986); key terms within the context of 
the previewed passage are defined, and students are ready 
to begin the assigned reading. 
Helping students prepare to read takes time and may 
ultimately result in covering less material, but the net effect is 
improved student understanding. It's a cost-effective decision that 
teachers have to make, and It's a tough one in view of the 
crowded curriculum and the demands that are placed on a 
teacher's time. 

The same situation holds true for teachers of writing. Often, 
up to 60% of a writer's time is spent getting ready to write (Murray, 
Write to Learn. 1983). Selecting a topic, collecting information, 
reading, researching, interviewing, and drafting are time- 
consuming activities which often procede producing the final draft. 
Yet the product is richly enhanced by the writer's preliminary 
efforts. You may want to try developing a preliminary reading 
activity for a lesson in your classroom and see if the rewards offset 
the time involved. Several articles in your package suggest 
specific ways to approach this task. 

An additional pre-reading strategy you may wish to consider 
is the development of an anticipation guide. An example provided 
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by Vacca and Vacca showed how a science teacher began a 
weather unit by Introducing a series of popular cliches about the 
weather. He asked students to anticipate whether or not the 
cliches (for example, if a ground hog sees his shadow, there are 
six more weeks of winter) had a scientific basis. As the students 
approached chapters in the text, the teacher buggested that the 
assignment would explain whether or not there was a basis for the 
saying. Students were directed to read to find out what the 
explanation was. Predicting the 'truth" or lalsity" of the cliches 
was a way for students to develop a frame of reference for 
interacting with the new material. 

Another way to assist students in an active engagement 
with the text is to encourage students to generate questions about 
what they will read. By asking two questions: 'What do I think 
this selection is about?" and "Why do I think so?" students are 
encouraged to examine their background knowledge and make 
predictions about the content of the new material. Asking 
questions about prior reading material helps the reader clarify 
purposes for reading. 

An activity like this may involve requesting students to listen 
to or to skim the beginning portion of a reading assignment and 
then list several questions they think will be answered by reading 
the material. You may want to discuss some of the questions 



posed by the students before they begin the actual reading. 
Students then read to see if their questions are answered. 

Background building activities, such as multiple readings, 
advanced organizers;, prediction guides, and setf-quRStioning, are 
strategies that contribute to the student's ability to interact 
successfully with texts. 

Another tool available to content area teachers is writing. 
The professional literature is replete with research that supports 
writing as a tool for learning. Language scholar James Moffett 
(1983) contends that to compose is to comprehend. Writing 
teacher and researcher Donald Murray (1983) posits that writing is 
thinking made visible. Reading researchers point out that both 
reading and writing are acts of composing. Yet a study conducted 
by Arthur Applebee (1981) showed that less than five percent of 
lesson time in any secondary classroom was devoted to writing 
that required students to produce a text of paragraph length or 
longer. Very little writing takes place throughout the day for the 
majority of students. 

The article in your package by Carl Smith poses the 
question, "Does it help to write about your reading?" £ven though 
the area is ripe for further investigation. Smith contends that written 
responses which require a depth of processing, such as an essay, 
a summary, or a paraphrase, will increase students' ability to infer 
meaning from written texts. He points out that writing encourages 



engagement with texts, which leads to better comprehension. 
Because comprehension is the goal of content area instruction, it 
is important to keep content at the center of the writing process. 
Once you determine your content objectives, then appropriate 
writing activities can be constructed. 

There is a wide range of writing activities that can be used 
to explore content area material. Writing an essay promotes 
analysis and synthesis; writing a summary of a reading selection 
helps students to understand and retain information. It involves 
reducing the text to its main points while maintaining the gist of the 
material. 

Other possibilities for writing in the content area include: 
public and personal letters, requests, editorials, commentaries, 
case studies, poster displays, book, film, and documentary 
reviews, science notes, iab reports, observations, responses to 
Irterature, interviews, technical reports, written debates, raJio 
scripts, cartoons, and many others. The point y that content 
ideas can be expressed through a variety of forms of written 
discourse/. What is provided to you is an opportunity to examine 
your students' thinking. When students explore material from your 
class in writing and "do it justice," they demonstrate the degree to 
which they understand the concepts that were presented. 

A final factor to be considered in our discussion of reading 
in the content area is the relationship of texts and textbooks to 
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students' learning. The way ideas are organized in a text can be a 
major source of difficulty for readers. The purpose of a textbook is 
to provide readers with information. To make information 
accessible, authors generally organize material in two ways- 
through external and internal text stmctures. 

External organization is characterized by the text's overall 
instructional design-its format features within chapters, as well as 
at the beginning and the end of the textbook. Format features are 
not included to organize the book as much as they are designed 
to facilitate reading. Aids such as the preface, the table of 
contents, appendices, indexes, and bibliographies are referred to 
as front and end matter of the book (Vacca and Vacca, 1986). 

Inexperienced readers rarely acknowledge the format 
features of a textbook; yet, the features offer important information 
to the textbook user. In addition to front and end matter, each 
chapter of a textbook usually has introductory and summary 
statements, headings, graphs, charts, and often guide questions. 
Each of these serves a purpose in reading. For example, 
headings are Inserted to divide a chapter into logical sections, 
each highlighting a major idea. Students can preview a text by 
examining the external features of the book and set the stage for 
active reading. 

Internal organization is characterized by the interrelationship 
among ideas in texts as well as by the subordination of some 
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ideas to others. Internal organization is often referred to as the 
top-levei structure of a text (Vacca and Vacca, 1986). Because 
textbooks are informative, it is necessary to arrange ideas in a 
iogicai way. Generaiiy, the most important ideas foliow to provide 
additionai information about the ideas above them. 

Good readers are abie to discriminate between important 
points and supporting details. They are also abie to identify the 
important ideas by recognizing the form that top level structures 
are likely to take. For example, words such as "to begin with," 
"finally," "most importantly," and "next" are used in a top-level 
structure called enumeration. This structure shows up frequently 
in expository texts. Another top level structure students can look 
for has to do with sequencing information. Words such as "now," 
"before," "after," "when," and "on" are used to put facts into a 
sequential order. These vvcrds signify to the reader that material is 
being ordered. Comparison/contrast is another feature frequently 
used by authors to organize information in textbooks. This top- 
level structure is designed to point out similarities and differences 
in ideas. Words such as "as well as," "on the other hand," "not 
only," "similarly," and "either/or" are used. A fourth text structure 
that students are likely to encounter is cause and effect, which 
shows how things happen as a result of other things. These 
structures, along with other text features, are discussed in the 
article in your package by Konopak, Martin, and Martin. 

S 



As Students become aware of how information is organized 
in texts, they become better able to use these strategies for 
studying. They can look for identifying stmctures and know that 
the writer is giving them cues about how Information has been 
organized. We know that meaning is enhanced when the reader 
recognizes the structure of relationships in textbooks and 
differentiates the important ideas from the less important ones. 

Successful reading involves a negotiation between the 
reader, the witer, and the text. By helping students use their 
background knowledge, identify the top-level structures of a text, 
and recognize the author's cues, you help them gain control of 
their own reading process. Gaining control gives the student a 
sense of ownership in the learning process and contributes to the 
overall level of comprehension the reader will experience with texts 
and textbooks in the content-area classroom. 
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by Patricia Tefft Cousin 

Walk into any upper elementary, junior high, or second- 
ary classroom and ask the teacher to tell you about one of 
the main areas of difficulty that students with learning 
problems are havingas they learn social studies or science. 
You will hear the same reply echoed from classroom to 
classroom, "reading the textbook." There are many reasons 
for this— some having to do with the text itself, such as its 
oi^nization and format; some having to do with the stu- 
dents, and their reading competencies, background experi- 
ences, or interests; and, finally, some centering on the 
teacher, such as his or her competence in organizing and 
presenting the material. 

Many of the attempts to address this problem have 
been to suggest that texts need to be adapted for students 
with learning difficulties or that there are special strategies 
and techniques that need to be used with these students 
which enhance their understanding of text material. One 
newer conclusion in this area is that features of a text that 
support the reading of students with learning difficulties 
also support those who are not having difficulties. Like- 
wise, teaching strategies that support students having dif- 
ficulty are also considered useful for all students (Larrivee, 
1986; Wang, Reynolds, and Walberg, 1988). This is an im- 
portant point since, as demographic projections indicate, 
we are now working with and wili continue to work with 
more students at high risk for having learning difficulties 
in the future (U.S. Bureau of Census, 1983; 1985). We will 
need to consider effective ways to meet their needs within 
regular class settings (Wang, Reynolds, and Walberg, 1988). 

Are Findings Applied? 

Research has indicated that current information about 
reading and the effective teaching of reading has not yet 
made much impact on textbooks. As a result, there is much 
room for improvement in how textbooks are written 
(Armbrusterand Gudbrandsen, 1986;Osbom, et al, 1985). 
Several checklists, based on the application of this research, 
have been developed to assess textbooks (Armbruster and 
Anderson, 1981; Armbrusterand Anderson, 1985; Singer, 
1985). These checklis ts attempt to highlight features of texts 
that tend to make ihem more readable or, as Singer (1985) 
called them, "friendly" texts. 

It stands to follow then that one focus of the research in 
this area has been to consider how to revise textbooks to 
make them more understandable. Studies considering the 
effect of revisions on improving comprehensibilily have 
been inconclusive, with a few exceptions (see the review in 
Giaves, et al, 1988). This finding is attributed to the many 
factors which influence understandability. Those studies 
that have shown significant results are those which have 
manipulated many factors in the text and, thus, were not 
able to delineate any one critical factor. 



Some approaches: 

teaddbiltty, clarifications, graphics 

One recent study in this area involved the revision of an 
expository text by *ext linguists, composition instructors, 
and former magazine editors. The most readable revisions 
were those done by the magazine editors. The study sug- 
gested that the most comprehensible texts were those in 
which attention was given to the structure, content, and 
style of the text (Graves et al, 1988). 

Another way of modifying the text has been to use 
abridgement and rewriting. Abridgement refers to elimi- 
nating subplots and details, while rewriting focuses on re- 
placing words and syntactic structures with supposedly 
simpler versions. The problem has been that simplification 
may in some cases make a text more difficult to read be- 
cause character contrasts are reduced and beliefs about the 
lexical difficulty of specific words often differ. Words that 
one individual judges as difficult are judged as easy by an- 
other (Campbell, 1987). 

Another area of concern has been that texts tend not to 
address misconceptions that students commonly have 
about content area sut^ects. Two studies (Eaton, et al, 1983; 
Smith, 1983), have examined students' misconceptions 
about scientific concepts and how texts often do not con- 
sider these areas. The latter study identified four broad cat- 
egories of misconceptions and suggested that these areas 
be addressed in the student text and teacher manual. 

Studies of effective textbook adaptations have included 
recommendations to include more graphics (Bumette, 
1982). Herum (1982) found that revising texts to include 
nw)re graphics and to nwke the text more explicit sup- 
ported college sihidents with learning difficulties. Bergerud, 
et al. (1988) compared the effectiveness of two types of text- 
book adaptations—graphics and study guides— for the 
purpose of self-study, with students identified as either low 
achievers or learning disabled. The use of graphics, consist- 
ing of diagrams with parts of pictures or labels missing, 
was found to be superior to the other approaches as mea- 
sured by a retention test. 

Findings of Special Projects 

A project funded by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handi- 
capped and Gifted Children (Bumette, 1982) focused on 
the adaptation of several textbook-based curricula for the 
purpose of making them more appropriate for main- 
streamed students. The adaptations included revising texts 
to include ttxt aids such as, structured overviews, organize 
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ers, chapter summaries; the use of audiotapes; inclusion of 
manlpulatives and games in the curriculum; and develop- 
ment of computer software. These adaptations were found 
to be appropriate within a regular classroom setting and 
improved the learning outcomes ofoU the students, not just 
those identified as sp^ial needs learners. 

The Office of Special EducaHon Programs (OSEP), of 
the U^. Dept. of Education, funded a project which sup- 
ported the collaboration of educators, researchers, and 
publishers for the purpose of improving the usability of 
textbool^, particularly for use with diverse groups of 
learners (Educational Development Center and RMC Re- 
search Corporation, 1988). The project involved conducting 
a review of the literature on learners and effective instruc- 
tion, developing an instrument to analyze textbooks, eval- 
ual'ng textbooks using this instrument, developing a set of 
recommendations, and holding a conference involving the 
three groups to discuss the findings. 

The instructional design of 12 elementary and second- 
ary social studies and science textbook programs, with 
their ancillary materials, was reviewed. The questionnaire 
used to evaluate the texts was based on current informa- 
tion regarding the nature of learning and the characteristics 
of learners. The evaluation of the texts and recommenda- 
tions for change were organized into three major areas in- 
cluding: 1) getting students ready to learn, 2) engaging 
students in the learning process, and 3) having students 
demonstrate competence and expand knowledge. 

All of the programs reviewed were rated as visually ap- 
pealing with go^ designs and graphics. However, it was 
reported that many of the ancillary materials were noi well 
oxjfdinated with the content of the lesson. 

We already have a great deal of information about what 
makes a text more understandable and supportive to the 
student in learning concepts. Yet research in the area of text 
adaptation indicates that the process of revision is complex 
and cannot be addressed with simple solutions. However, 
research has also indicated that publishers do need to con- 
sider particulariy the need for the inclusion of additional 
graphics and attention not only to the content, but also to 
the organization and style of the text. 
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Task #1 



Goal Statement 



Your Name: 

Course #: 

Learning package: 



The purpose of writing a goal statement is to create an expectation for yourself, to 
establish a purpose that you can check when you have finished reviewing the package 
of materials. It should be used in conjunction with your reaction statement-the 
commentary that you will make after working your way through the materials in the 
learning package. 

Directions: This is a pre-reading activity. Think about the topic of this package and 
then look at the various materials, primarily reviewing their headlines and subheads. 
What does that review prompt you to want to discover through this package? 

Write a goal statement of no more than one paragraph that includes the questions that 
you want answered or the kinds of applications that you hope the package will help 
you accomplish in your work. Attached please find examples of representative goal 
statements submitted by former students. 

Mail a copy of your goal statement to your instructor. Please keep a copy for yourself 
because your reaction statement should be based partly on the goal statement. 

My Goal Statement for Xbls Pacl^age 



Please mail a copy of this form to: 
Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 



Examples of Goal Statements 



It is my expectation tliat tliis learning package will direct me in new directions so that I may 
Improve my instruction in the area of vocabulary. I would like to knov/ when It is best to 
introduce new vocabulary words. I would al&o like to gain information about new methods 
one might use when introducing new vocabulary. I expect to read about some of the newest 
research related to vocabulary instruction. It is also expected that tested methods will be 
described and examined. I would hope that these articles would help me Improve how I 
teach so that my students will benefit and become better readers. 

Following the study of this package, ( expect to increase my understanding of computer 
usage in reading development, learn how to integrate computers into reading and writing 
instruction for learning impaired students, and make decisions on the usefulness of computer 
games in the classroom. 



Following completion of this package I intend to: 

1) ldentify the components of a formal reading program evaluation. 

2) Analyze the characteristics of an effective reading program. 

3) Develop evaluation strategies that will improve the monitoring of my program objectives. 



Task #2 

Reaction Statement 

You are asked to type a four-page reaction to this learning package as a way of firming up 
your sense of what you find interesting, important, or beneficial in this group of materials. You 
should construct this reaction with your previously established goal statement in mind. 

Given below are a number of prompts to indicate the kinds of questions that you might wish to 
answer in developing this reaction. You may use other questions than those that are here 
listed. We anticipate that your reaction will be approximately four typewritten, double-spaced 
pages. Please use the following format in heading your paper. 

Reaction 

Your Name: 

Course #: , 

Learning Package; 

Reaction Prompts 

1. Were your goals realized, and how do you know? (Refer to your goal statement.) 

2. What important or beneficial ideas did you find in these materials? (Please cite the 
articles.) 

3. Are there trends or concerns In the materials that bother you? Are there those that you 
agree with? Discuss. (Please use the annotated bibliography and cite ideas from it.) 

4. What Ideas did you want to try in your daily work world? Describe how you could apply 
these ideas? 

Application Project 

If you decide to use this topic for one of your two application projects, you may want to spend 
more time thinking about ways that you could explore one or more of these ideas in your work. 

When you have finished your statement, please mail It to: 

Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 



Task #3 



Application Project 

As you select your two application projects, use the following guidelines: 

1 . Formulate a question that you would like to answer regarding this topic. (For 
example, can my slow readers use some of the self-monitoring strategies uiscussed 
In these materials?) A question often helps to clarify the kinds of information that 
you will collect or the kinds of evidence that you will use to convince a reader that 
you are pursuing an interesting question. 

2. Describe with as much detail as is needed for a reader to understand what you 
did, what materials you used, what major procedures you used, what evidence you 
were looking for, in order to answer your question. 

3. Gather evidence from your students or from teachers to show samples of the kinds 
of work or the kinds of interactions that were taking place. These samples may be 
your written observations, sample student papers, photographs, activity sheets, book 
titles, statistical data, or any other kind of evidence that demonstrates the reality of 
your inquiry. 

4. Write a summary of your plan and of your conclusions. The summary should be 
coherent and clear so a person who was not on site can understand what you 
attempted and can appreciate the conclusions that you drew. 

5. Send a report that includes a summary of your plan, sample evidence of what you 
found, a brief analysis of the evidence, and the conclusions that you 

6. Provide a cover page that gives your name, address, course number, topic of 
learning package, and topic of your project. We will mail you a critique of your work. 
Send your report to: 

Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 



Course Number Date. 



Package Title. 



Statements 


Agree 


Agree 


Uncertain 


Disagree 


rein fill/ 

Disagree 


1. This package will help 
me do my job better. 

2. The pace of the package 
was too fast. 

3. The package's directions 
were confusing. 

4. It was easy to follow 
the dlrectk)ns given In 
the package. 

5. The package was too easy. 

6. The package was too long. 

7. The package should 
include more articles 
and documents to read. 

8. 1 dkln't know the 
meaning of many words 
used In the package. 

9. The lecture explicated 
the topic of the package. 

10. The package's objectives 
were clear from the start. 

11. The package's teaching 
points were dear. 


















































































































Wiiat did you \\ke best about the pacl<age? 



ERIC 



What did you like least about the package? 



How would you improve the package? 



Please list other topics you would be interested in studying through our program. 



Name (optional) 

Position 

Years Taught 



Please mail a copy of this form to: 
Carl B. Smith 

150 Smith Research Center 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, IN 47408-2698 
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AN ED289160 AN 
AU B<nki«y,.Marilyn-R.; And-Oth«rs 

Tl Becoming a Nation of Reodari: What Pbrents Con Do. AU 
CS Heath (D.CO anH Co., Lttdngiton, Mass,; Office of Educo- Tl 
lionol Rss«orch and Improvemtnt (ED), Washington, DC CS 
PY 19B8 

AV What Partnis Can Do, Consuimr Infomration Center, AV 
Pueb>o,CO81009($.50). NT 

NT 40 p.; For Becoming a Nation of Readers: The Report of 
the Commission on Reading, see ED 253 865. PR 

PR EDRS Price -MFOVPCO? Plus Postage. 

DE Beginning-Reading; Literocy-Education; Porent-Attitudes; DE 
Parent-Child-Relationship; Preschool-Children; Primary- 
Education; ReacKng-Aloud-to-Others; Reading-Attitudes; 
Recreational-Reading; Written-Languoge ID 

DE 'Literacy ; *Porent«lnfiuence; *Parent-Fbnidpation; 'Read- 
ing-Instruction; *Reading«Processes AB 

ID Reading-Motivation 

AB lntend«l for parents and based on the premise that 
parents are their children's first and most important 
teadiers, this booklet is o distillation of findirigs from the 
1 984 report of ttte Convnission on Reading, "Becoming a 
Nation of Readers.* The introduction reiterates the 
Commission's condusions (1 ) that a parent b o child's first 
tutor in unraveling the puzzle of written languoge; (2) that 
parents should rMd to preschool children and inforrnolly 
teod) them about reading and writing; and (3) that porents 
should support school-aged children's continued growth os 
readers. Chopter 1 defines reoding as the process of con- 
structing meaning from written texts, a complex skill requir- 
ina the coordination of a number of iriterrebted sources of 
inrormation. Chapter 2, on the preschool years, focuses on 
talking to the young child, reading obud tc "^.e pre- 
schooler, and teoching children about written ionguage. 
The third chopter, on beginning reading, oounseb parents 
on what to look for in good beginning reading progrcvm 
in schools, ord how lo help the chiU with reading at home. 
The fourth chqpter, on devebpirtg readers and making 
reading on integral part of leonwig, offers suggestksns for 
helping the child succeed in school and for encouraging 
reading for fun. The aftemvord ooUs on teachers, 
publishers, one school pereonnel, as well as parents, to 
participate actively 'm creating a literate society. The booklet 
condudes with a list of organizations that provide prodicol 
help or publications for parents. 
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AN: ED282187 

AU: AlvenBann,-Donna-E. , Eda ; And-Oth^rs 

Tl: Research within Reach: Secondary School Reading: A Research 
Guided Response to Concerns of Reading Educators. [Revised.] 
CS: Appalachia Educational Lab., Charleston, W. Va.; 
International Reading Association, Newark, Del. 
PY: 1987 

AV: International Reading Association, 800 Barksdale Rd., PO Box 
8139, Newark, DE 19714-8139 (Book No. 784, $7.50 member, $11.25 
nonmember) . 

NT: 201 p.; Updated v^jrsion of ED 273 928. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC09 Plus Postage. 

DE: Critical-Thinking; Decision-Making; Educational-Theories; 
Grouping-Instructional -Purposes ; Metacognition- ; 
Program-Devel opment ; Program-Effectiveness ; Readabil ity- ; 
Reading-Programs ; Reading-Skil Is ; Secondary-Education ; 
Student-Motivation; Teacher-Role; Teaching-Methods; 
Vocabulary-Development 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *Reading-Comprehension; 
*Reading-Instruction ; *Reading-Research ; 

★Reading-Writing-Relationship ; *Theory-Practice-Relat ionship 
AB: Focusing on how secondary school reading programs can be 
organized and on how their effectiveness can be measured, this 
book synthesizes reading research in several significant areas 
and makes concrete suggestions for using this research to improve 
reading instruction. Each chapter, opens with a question posed by 
a teacher, discusses research with reference to this question, 
and concludes with a summary and a list of references. Generally, 
chapters present various, well -documented processes and products 
(individually or in limited combinations) that contribute to 
effective reading instruction in secondary schools. The 
practitioners' contribution to the advancement of Icnowledge in 
the field is recognized, thereby enhancing the reciprocity 
between researchers and practitioners. Each chapter concludes 
with a summary anl a list of references. Titles and authors of 
chapters included are (1) "Reading Programs** (D. W. Moore and A. 
G. Murphy) ; (2) "Effective Schools/Effective Teaching Research" 
(M. W. Conley and A. 6. Murphy) ; (3) "Developing Lifetime 
Readers" (D. E. Alvermann) ; (4) "Learning from Text" (D. E. 
Alvermann) ; (5) "Comprehension/Thinking Skills" (D. E. 
Alvermann); (6) "Vocabulary" (D. W. Moore); (7) "Readability" (D. 
Holdzkom) ; (8) "Selection of Materials" (D. W. Moore and A. G. 
Murphy) ; (9) "Integrating Oral and Written Language" (D. E. 
Alvermann); (10) "Grouping" (M. W. Conley); (11) "Teacher 
Decisionmaking" (M. W. Conley); (12) "Metacognition" (D. E. 
Alvermann); and (13) "Staff Development" (P. B. Lut?) . (JD) 



AN: ED287160 

AU ! Alvermann , -Donna-E . ; Tlnd-Others 

TI: Using Discussion To Promote Reading Comprehension. 

CS: International Reading Association, Newark, Del. 



PY: 1987 

AV: International Reading Association, 800 Barksdale Rd. , P.O. 
Box 8139, Newark, DE 19714-8139 (Book No. 787, $4.50 member, 
$6 . 75 nonmenber) . 
NT: 76 p. 

PR: EDKS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 

DE: Class-Activities; Middle-Schools; Secondary-Education; 

Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Content -Area-Reading; *Discussion-Teaching-Technique; 
^Reading-Comprehension 

AB: Drawing from observations of discussion in 24 different 
classrooms, this book will provide preservice and inservice 
teachers at the middle and school levels with the motivs^tion and 
knowledge to use discussion to foster student comprehension of 
content area text assignments. The first chapter examines the 
distinctions between discussion and recitation, and redefines 
major issues related to content area discussion in light of 
recent research and school reform reports. The second chapter 
establishes a basis for the premise that discussion is important 
to the development of reading comprehension, illustrating those 
skills that enrich or refine students* understanding of text. The 
third chapter uses portions of transcripts from videotaped 
content class discussions to illustrate how classroom context 
influences discussion practices. Alternatives to teacher 
dominated discussions are described, and guidelines are provided 
for establishing the rights and responsibilities of critical 
readers. The fourth chapter demonstrates how to plan for 
classroom discussion of assigned material, describing five 
aspects of the planning process. The fifth chapter presents 
discussion strategies that help students master the content, 
examine more than one side of the issue, and evaluate alternative 
solutions to a text based problem, while the sixth chapter 
analyzes one content area teacher's implementation of a 
preplanned discussion. Finally, the seventh chapter describes two 
procedures for informally evaluating classroom discussion used to 
promote reading comprehension. References follow each chapter. 
(HTH) 



AN: ED280011 

AU : Anthony , -Helene-M . ; Raphael , -Taf f y-E . 

TI: Using Questioning Strategies to Promote Students' Active 
Comprehension of Content Area Material. Occasional Paper No. 109. 
CS: Michigan State Univ., East Lansing. Inst, for Research on 
Teaching. 
PY: 1987 

AV: Institute for Research on Teachiiig, College of Education, 
Michigan State University, 252 Erickson Hall, East Lansing, MI 
48824 ($4.00). 
NT: 44 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Reader-Response; Reading-Research; Secondary-Education; 
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Teacher-Role r Teacher-Student-Relationship; Teaching-Methods 
DE: *Content"Araa-Reading; *Questioning-Techniques ; 
♦Reader-Text-Relationship ; *Reading-Coiaprehension ; 
♦Reading-Instruction ; ♦Reading-Strategies 
AB: To explore how instruction in questioning can enhance 
teachers' use of questions that promote comprehension and how 
teachers' instruction of students in such strategies can enhance 
their ability to comprehend content area texts independently, 
this paper looks at prereading, during-reading, and postreading 
questioning activities. The first major section of the paper 
discusses two kinds of conceptual Icnowledge involved in the 
comprehension of expository prose: text structure knowledge and 
knowledge of text processing strategies. The second section of 
the paper looks at the kinds of questioning strategies that have 
been effective in developing students' comprehension of 
expository text. Specifically, it uses a reading lesson as a 
framework for discussing questions used in the prereading, 
during-reading, and postreading stages of the lesson. The third 
section of the paper examines the instructional methods that 
contribute to students' independent use of questioning 
strategies: (1) direct explanation and modeling, (2) guided 
practice, and (3) question answer relationships. The paper 
concludes by noting that the quantity of research focusing on 
questioning underscores the pervasiveness of questioning 
strategies in the classroom. (A six-page list of references is 
provided.) (FL) 



AN: EJ305959 

AU: Armstrong, -David-G. 

TI: Helping Youngsters Grapple with Textbook Terminology. 
PY: 1984 

JN.^ Social -Studies; v75 n5 p2 16-19 Sep-Oct 1984 
AVi UMI 

DE: Elementary-Secondary-Education; Vocabulary-Development 
DE: ♦Basic-Vocabulary; ♦Content-Area-Reading; 
♦Reading-Comprehension; ♦Social-Studies; ♦Teaching-Methods 
AB: Methods that social studies teachers can use to help 
elementary and secondary students overcome textbook-related 
vocabulary difficulties are discussed. Methods include having 
teachers point out specialized uses of. terms, identify potential 
areas of confusion, provide clear instructions, and prepare 
glossaries. (RH) 



AN: EJ349084 

AU: Bean,-Thomas-W. ; And-Others 

Tl: Acquisition of Hierarchically Organized Knowledge and 
Prediction of Events in World History. 

PY: 1987 

JN: Reading-Research-and-Instruction; v26 n2 p99-114 Win 1987 

AV: UMI 



ERIC 



DE: Cognitive-Processes; Comparative-Analysis; Knowledge-Level; 
Secondary-Education ; Textbooks- ; World-History 
DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *History-In8truction ; ^Prediction-; 
*Reader-Text-Relationship ; *Reading-Instruction ; 
*Reading-'Research AB: Indicates that textbook explication alone 
of causes of events is insufficient for acquisition and use of 
hierarchically organized knowledge; students must be taught how 
to construct text-based information into hierarchically 
structured form and use it for making predictions. (FL) 



AN: EJ332875 

AU : Bean , -Thom&s-'d . ; And-Others 

TI: Teaching Students How to Hake Predictions about Events in 
History with a Graphic Organizer Plus Options Guide. 
PY: 1986 

JN: Journal -of -Reading; v29 n8 p739-45 Hay 1986 
AV: UHI 

DE: Critical-Thinking; History-; Junior-High-Schools; 
Schemata-Cognition; Secondary-Education; Social-Studies; 
Textbooks- 

DE : *Cognitive"* Processes ; *Content-Area-Reading ; 
*Reading-Comprehension ; *Teaching-Methods 

AB: Outlines a teaching strategy in which F^tudents use graphic 
organizers plus options guides to increase their success on 
higher-level thinking tasks. (DF) 



AN: EJ323506 

AU : Blanchard , -J ay-S . ; Hason , -George-E . 

TI: Using Computers in Content Area Reading Instruction. 

PY: 1985 

JN: Joumal-of -Reading; v29 n2 pll2-17 Nov 1985 
AV: UMI 

DE: Secondary-Education; Teaching-Methods; Writing-Skills 
DE: *Computer-Sinulation; *Computer-Sof tware ; 
*Content-Area-Reading; ^Microcomputers- ; *Telecommunications-; 
*Word-Proces8ing 

AB: Describes five categories of computer programs useful for 
content area reading instruction: utility programs, word 
processing, simulations, telecommunications for access to a 
database, and story architecture. (HOD) 



AN: EJ378630 

AU: Brozo,-William-G. 

TI: Applying the Reader Response Heuristic to Expository Text. 

PY: 1988 

JN: Journal-of -Reading; v32 n2 pl40-45 Nov 1988 

AV: UMI 

DE: Expository-Writing; Heuristics-; Secondary-Education; 
Student-Writing-Node Is ; Writing-Instruction 
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DE: AContent-Area-Reading; *Reader-Response ; 
*Reader-Text-Relationship 

AB: Describes a reader response heuristic which approaches 
expository texts on a feeling and experiential level. Focuses on 
the work of one student writer to show how the student's 
interpretations of a text on Arab-Israeli relations was mediated 
by the student's feelings and experiences. (HM) 



AN: ED221879 

AU; Callahan, -Tim; Felton, -Randall 

TI: The Newspaper in the Social Studies Classroom: An Issue 
Oriented Curriculum. 
PY: [1980] 
NT: 9 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - NFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 
DE: Instructional-Materials; Secondary-Education 
DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *Leaming-Activities; *Newspapers- ; 
*Social-Problems; *Social-Studies; *Teaching-Methods 
AB: Social studies teachers can involve their students in an 
issues-oriented curriculum by using the least expensive, least 
threatening medium available, the newspaper. The newspaper's 
stock in trade is the relevant, timely issue— just what is 
missing from all too many social studies classrooms. In dealing 
with issues in social studies classrooms, teachers are only 
limited by their imaginations. For example, three specific issues 
that can be explored through the use of t^he newspaper are gun 
control, capital punishment, and societal roles. Each issue can 
becok.e en activity unit that would be approximately 1 to 2 weeks 
in length. A collection of news articles, editorials, letters to 
the editor, syndicated columns, editorial cartoons, and even 
advertisements would be useful to a discussion of gun control. 
The controversy surrounding capital punishment can be explored 
through a study of editorial pages. The advertising media of 
newspapers is a good place to examine how societal roles are 
changed or perpetuated. (Discussion questions and sequential 
activities are suggested for each topic issue.) (HOD) 



AN: EJ365868 

AU: Carnes,-E.-Jane 

TI: Teaching Content Area Reading through Nonfiction Book 

Writing. 

PY: 1988 

JN: Journal-of -Reading; v31 n4 p354-60 Jan 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE: Independent-Reading; Junior-Kigh-Schools; Reading-Research; 

Reading-Writing-Relationship ; Secondary-Education ; 

Student-Ressarch; Teaching-Methods; Unit s-of -Study 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *Content-Area-Writing; *Nonf iction-; 

^Reading-Instruction ; *Reading-Strategies ; 

*Writing-f or- Publication 



ERIC 



AB: Describes a teaching unit for junior high school content area 
classes that is intended to provide students with effective 
strategies for reading nonfiction. The unit involves independent 
reading, research, and writing activities which culminate in the 
publication of student-written nonfiction books on topics of the 
student's choice. (SKC) 



AN: ED228633 

AU : Colwel 1 , -Clyde-G . ; And-Other s 

TI: A Reading Guide: Assisting Content Area Teachers. 

CS: Kansas State Univ., Manhattan.; Manhattan Unified School 

District, KS. 

FY: 1983 

NT: 96 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC04 Plus Postage. 

DE: Home-Economics-Education? Language-Arts; Learning-Activities; 
Mathematics-Instruction ; Physical-Education ; Reading-Improvement ; 
Secondary-Education; Second-Language-Instruction; Social-Studies ; 
Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *Lesson-Plans ; *Reading-Instruction; 
*Reading-Skills; *Study-Skills 

AB: Intended for use by content area teachers who wish to design 
lesson plans that incorporate reading and study skills 
strategies, this guide contains ideas for lessons and example 
lessons for a variety of subject areas. The lesson ideas and 
plans, developed by participants in a schoolwide staff 
development program, cover the disciplines of language arts, 
social studies, home economics, foreign languages, physical 
education, and mathematics. Each plan lists objectives, materials 
needed, strategy to be used, evaluation criteria, and comments by 
teachers who have used the lesson. (FL) 



AN: ED281165 
AU: Fuchs,-Lucy 

TI: Teaching Reading in the Secondary School. Fastback 251. 
CS: Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, Bloomington, Ind. 
PY: 1987 

AV: Phi Delta Kappa, Eighth and Union, Box 789, Bloomington, IN 
47402 ($0.90). 

NT; 34 p.; This publication was sponsored by the St. Leo Florida 

Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa. 

PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Lesson-Plans; Reading-Strategies; Secondary-Education; 

Study-Skills ; Supplementary-Reading-Materials ; Teaching-Methods ; 

Vocabulary-Development 

DE: *Class-Activities ; *Content-Area-Reading ; *Critical-Reading; 
*Reading-Comprehension; *Reading-Instruction; *Reading-Skills ; 
*Teacher-Role 

AB: Intended for use by secondary school teachers in all subject 
areas, this booklet provides practical information, classroom 
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activities and strategies for the instructor who wants to 
incorporate reading instruction into a particular content area. 
Following an introductory chapter that emphasizes the need for 
reading skills in conterporary society and the secondary school 
teacher's strategic position for preparing students for the world 
of work, the booklet offers specific chapters on (1) vocabulary 
development; (2) reading in the content areas; (3) incorporating 
reading into lesson planning; (4) using questions to develop 
critical reading; (5) reading and study skills, such as 
outlining, note-taking, and study methods; (6) guiding teenage 
reading choices; and (7) other reading activities, including 
reading newspapers (especially the sports pages), junk mail, and 
television-related material. The booklet also contains some 
concluding remarks and a bibliography. (NKA) 



AN: ED249466 

AU: Hall, -Cher lyn 

TI: Reading in Secondary Mathematics: Problems, Suggestions, 
Sources . 
FY: 1984 

NT: 121 p.; Master's Thesis, William and Mary University. 
PR: EDRS Price - MF01/PC05 Plus Postage. 

DE: Learning-Activities; Mathematics-Teachers; Readability-; 
Secondary-Education 

DE: «Content-Area-Reading; *Mathematical-Vocabulary; 
♦Mathematics-Instruction ; *Reading-Dif f iculties ; *Reading-Skills ; 
♦Reading-Strategies 

AB: Intended to provide guidance for secondary school mathematics 
teachers who desire to maximize the reading abilities of their 
students and thus maximize students* performance, this report 
attempts to make the secondary school teacher aware of some of 
the difficulties encountered in reading mathematics and offers 
some techniques, activities, and strategies to overcome these 
difficulties. The content is divided into five categories or 
factors that contribute to problems in reading mathematics: the 
language of mathematics, mathematical vocabulary and symbols, 
word problems, mathematical reading skills, and readability of 
mathematics textbooks. Each section includes a discussion of the 
reading problems, suggestions for overcoming difficulties in 
reading mathematics, and an annotated list of resources. (HOD) 



AN: EJ363128 

AU: Hal Iman, -Patsy 

TI: Teaching Basic Academic Skills in Home Economics Classes. 
PY: 1988 

JN: Illinois-Teacher-of-Home-Economics; v31 n3 pl23-25 Jap-Feb 
1988 

DE: Academic-Achievement; Content-Area-Reading; 
Mathematics-Skills; Secondary-Education; Writing-Skills 
DE: *Basic-Skills; *Home-Economics ; *Teaching-Methods 
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AB: Home economics teachers have always taught basic skills, but 
thev must learn to identify clearly how basic skills are 
incorporated into classes, how skills are taught effectively, and 
how to publicize the fact. Various examples using reading, 
writing, and mathematics skills are provided. (CH) 

AN: EJ359216 

AU: Hammond, -Louise 

Tl: A Compendium of Wisdom for the Reading Specialist: 18 
Sources, Annotat&d. 
FY: 1937 

JN: Journal-of-Reading; v31 n2 pll8-23 Nov 1987 

AV: UMI . . , 

DE: Annotated-Bibliographies; Reading-Research; Reading-Skills; 

Secondary-Education 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *Reading-Instrucv ion; 
♦Reading-Strategies; *Reading-Teachers ; *Teaching-Methods 
AB: Presents an annotated list of sources of tried-and-true 
activities that will help to put teachers on track with content 
area instruction. Intended as a resource for high school reading 
specialists who need to persuade content area teachers of the 
value of new and different instructional strategies. (SKC) 

AN: EJ293086 

AU: Holbrook, -Hilary-Taylor 

TI: ERIC/RCo: Prereading in the Content Areas. 
PY: 1984 

JN: Journal-of-Reading; v27 n4 p368-70 Jan 1984 
AV: UMI 

DE: Reading-Skills; Secondary-Education; Teaching-Methods 
DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *Reading-Instruction; 
♦Reading-Readiiiiss; *Schemata-Cognition ; *Vocabulary-Skills 
AB: Discusses specific strategies that introduce the text and its 
concepts before the actual text reading. (AEA) 

AN: EJ383762 

AU: Johnson, -Linda-Lee 

TI: Learning across the Curriculum with Creative Graphing. 
PY: 1989 

JnI Journal -Of -Reading; v32 n6 p509-19 Mar 1989 
AV: UMI 

DE: Charts-; Diagrams-; Higher-Education; High-Schools; 

Instructional-Materials ; Learning-Strategies ; 

Reading-Comprehension ; Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Content-Area -Reading; *Graphs-; *Study-Skills 

AB: Describes an instructional technique called "creative 

graphing*' in which students learn to reorder information 

visually, to interpret the graphic aids of their textbooks more 

easily, to highlight relationships that are not immediately 

^ 3 J 
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apparent in the text, and to illuminate ideas for further 
exploration using charts, trees, stars, 
chains, and sketches. (RS) 



AN: EJ370152 

AU ! Jones , -Janet-Craven 

TI: ERIC/RCS: Reading and Study Skills: Problems in the Content 
Areas . 
FY: 1988 

JN: Journal-of-Reading; v31 n8 p756-59 May 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE: Content-Area-Writing; Reading-Achievement; Reading-Failure; 

Reading-Improvement; Reading-Instruction; Teacher-Role; 

Visual-Aids ; Vocabulary-Development 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading; *Reading-Skills; 

♦Reading-Writing-Relationship ; *Study-Skills 

AB: Discusses possible causes of the lack of good reading and 

study skills among U.S. secondary school students. Describes 

several techniques for improving these skills. (ARH) 



AN: EJ359215 

AU: Konopak,-Bonnie-C. ; And-Others 

TI: Reading and Writing: Aids to Learning in the Content Areas. 
FY: 1987 

JN: Journal-of-Reading; v31 n2 pl09-15 Nov 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Cognitive-Frocesses; Learning-Strategies; Reading-Research; 
Secondary-Education; Teaching-Methods; Writing-Instruction; 
Writing-Research 

DE : *Content-Area-Reading ; *Conit ent-Area-Wr it ing ; 
♦Reading-Writing-Relationship 

AB: Suggests using writing to enhance students' learning of 
content material because a positive environment that encourages 
writing allows students to explore, analyze, and synthesize what 
they are learning in a content classroom. Enumerates principles 
for facilitating comprehension and recommends using a guided 
writing procedure. (SKC) 



AN: EJ296605 

AU: Malone,-Mark; And-Others 
TI: Commentary. 
FY: 1984 

JN: Journal-of-Reading; v27 n7 p581-85 Apr 1984 
AV: UMI 

DE: Integrated-Activities ; Interdisciplinary-Approach; 
Secondary-Educat ion 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading ; *Reading-Instruction; 

*Science-Instruction; *Teacher-Responsibility 

AB: Presents an exchange of the views of six professional 



educators on the place of reading in science instruction. (AEA) 



AN: EJ364681 

AU: Muth,-K.-Denise 

TI: Teachers' Connection Questions: Prompting students to 
Organize Text Ideas.. 
PY: 1987 

JN: Journal-of -Reading; v31 n3 p254-59 Dec 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Connected-Discourse; Middle-Schools; 

Reader-Text-Relationship ; Reading-Research ; Secondary-Education ; 
Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading ; *Questioning-Techniques ; 
^Reading-Comprehension ; *Reading-Instruction ; *Reading-Strategies 
AB: Explains how to ask questions that will help students focus 
on structure and better understand expository text. Notes that 
because students must make both internal and external connections 
to text structure, teachers should ask questions which prompt 
students to identify the relationships among ideas in a text so 
that meaningful learning can occur. (SKC) 



AN: EJ364719 

AU: Muth,-K.-Denise 

TI: Structure Strategies for Comprehending Expository Text. 
FY: 1987 

JN: Reading-Research-and-Instruction; v27 nl p66-72 Fall 1987 
AV: UMI 

DE: Cognitive-Mapping; Expository-Writing; Middle-Schools; 
Reading-Improvement; Reading-Research; Reading-Skills; 
Secondary-Education; Teaching-Methods; Thematic-Approach; 
Vertical-Organization 

DE: *Comparative-Analysis ; *c6ntent-Area-Reading; 
^Learning-Strategies; *Metacognition- ; *Readlng-Comprehension; 
*Readi ng-St rateg ies 

AB: Examines three strategies designed to help middle school 
students use text structures to comprehend expository text: (1) 
hierarchical summaries, (2) conceptual maps, and (3) thematic 
organizers. Summarizes advantages and disadvantages of each 
strategy and recommends that teachers consider the outcomes they 
want and select the most appropriate strategy for their 
particular purpose' (SKC) 



AN: EJ268142 

AU: Parrish,-Berta 

TI: A Sporting Proposition: Reading in the Physical Education 

Curriculum. 

PY: 1982 

JN: Reading-World; v22 nl pl7-2b Oct 1982 
AV: Reprint: UMI 



DE: Individual Ized-Readlng; Reading-Comprehension; 
Recreational-Reading ; Secondary-Education ; Vocabulary-Development 
DE: *Content-Area-Readlng ; *Motlvatlon-Technlques ; 
*Physlcal-Educatlon; ^Reading-Instruction 
AB: Proposes that physical education teachers can Integrate 
reading exercises Into their classes through activities that (1) 
stimulate recreational reading, (2) reinforce vocabulary and 
comprehension skills, and (3) provide reading opportunities 
through alternative learning options. (FL) 



AN: EJ294669 

AU : Phelps , -Stephen 

TI: A First Step in Content Area Reading Instruction. 
FY: 1984 

JN: Reading-World; v23 n3 p265-69 Mar 1984 
AV: UNI 

DE: Reading-Strategies; Secondary-Education; Study-Skills; 
Teaching-Methods 

DE : *Content-Area-Reading ; *Course-Organization ; 
*Educational-Ob j ectlves ; *Reading-Instruction 
AB: Argues that successful content area reading lessons are 
well-structured lessons. Explains organizing concepts and how to 
use them. (FL) 



AN: ED301863 

AU: Siegel,-Narjorle; And-Others 

TI: A Critical Review of Reading in Mathematics Instruction: The 
Need for a New Synthesis. 
PY: 1989 
NT: 17 p. 

PR: EDRS Price - MFOl/PCOl Plus Postage. 
DE: Elenentary-Secondary-Education; Literature-Reviews; 
Hathematics-Curriculum; Models-; Reading-Strategies 
DE : *Content-Area-Reading ; *Mathemat ics-Educat Ion ; 
^Mathematics-Instruction ; *Readlng-Skllls 

AB: This paper reviews the literature on reading and mathematics 
and calls for a new synthesis which views reading as a mode of 
learning. This synthesis focuses not on the acquisition of 
techniques but on the process of doing mathematics and the more 
humanistic aspects of the discipline. Four alternative frameworks 
for the problem of "reading mathematics'* are identified: (1) 
extracting information from technically oriented mathematics 
texts; (2) reading to learn so as to achieve the goal of a 
technically oriented mathematics curriculum; (3) introducing rich 
mathematical texts to provide students with information on 
Important aspects of mathematics typically excluded from the 
mathematics curriculum; and (4) nhaping a new synthesis in which 
reading to learn mathematics so as to understand mathemati c 
becomes a "way of knowing." The literature for each of th 
frameworks is reviewed; most of the existing literature bexongs 
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to the first framework. (A figure provides a theoretical grid of 
the four frameworks; 46 references are attached.) (RS) 



AN: EJ383670 

AU : S imons , -Sandra-McCandless 

TI: PSRT— A Reading Comprehension Strategy. 

PY: 1989 

JN: Journal-of -Reading; v32 n5 p4 19-27 Feb 1989 
AV: UMI 

DE: Lesson-Plans; Reading-Comprehension; Secondary-Education; 

Teaching-Methods ; Textbooks- 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading ; *Reading-Strategies 

AB: Describes a reading comprehension strategy — Prepare, 

Structure, Read, and Think (PSRT) — designed for subject area 

lessons that use expository textbpoks. Presents a generic guide 

for planning and conducting a lesson based on PSRT. (MM) 



AN: EJ377355 

AU: Smith, -Patricia-L. ; Tompkins, -Gail-E. 

TI: Structured Notetaking: A New Strategy for Content Area 

Readers. 

PY: 1988 

JN: Journal-of -Reading; v32 nl p46-53 Oct 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE : Content-Area-Reading ; Out 1 ining-Discourse ; 

Reading-Instruction ; Secondary-Education 

DE: *Cues-; *Notetaking- ; *Reading-Skills; *Study>Skills; 

*Text-Structure 

AB: Describes a technique using expository text structures and 
graphic organizers as the basis for taking notes from content 
area texts. This technique can be transferred to notetaking 
during lectures. (RS) 



AN: EJ306493 

AU: Smith , -Richard- J . ; Dauer , -Velma-L. 

TI: A Comprehension-Monitoring Strategy for Reading Content Area 
Materials . 
PY: 1984 

JN: Joumal-of -Reading; v28 n2 pl44-47 Nov 1984 
AV: UMI 

DE: Cognitive-Processes; Metacognition- ; Reading-Instruction; 

Secondary-Education ; Teaching-Methods 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading ; *Reading-Comprehension; 

*Reading-Strategies 

AB: Describes one s*- tegy designed to help students monitor 
their comprehension v.iile reading content area materials. (HOD) 
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AU: Stevart-Dore,-Nea 

TI: Where Is the Learning We Have Lost in Information? Strategies 
for Effective Reading in Content Areas. 
PY: 1982 

NT: 35 p. ; Paper presented at the World Congress on Reading (9th, 

Dublin, Ireland, July 26-30, 1982). 

PR; EDRS Price - MF01/PC02 Plus Postage. 

DE: Cognitive-Processes; Reading-Skills; Secondary-Education; 
Writing-Exercises 

DE: *Content-Area -Reading; *Directed-Reading-Activity; *Models-; 
*Reading-Coiaprehension ; *Reading-Instruction ; *Teaching-Methods 
AB: The Effective Reading in Content Areas (ERICA) teaching model 
comprises four stages: preparing for reading, thinking through 
information, extracting and organizing information, and 
translating information. Aspects to consider in the first stage 
include the preparation of ideas, text, and vocabulary. Two 
strategies can be used to promote reflection or thinking through 
reading, the second stage. Having read a selection, students are 
presented with a series of three sets of statements written at 
literal, inferential, and applied levels of thinking. Having 
decided, on the basis of their reading of the passage, which 
statements they i\re prepared to defend, students work in small 
groups to **talk out** their choices. The third stage of the ERICA 
model addresses teacher concerns about students copying large 
chunks of text, being unable to distinguish main ideas, and being 
unable to select information for Inclusion in a summary. 
Extracting and organizing information activities foster 
independence in selecting and using information given in a text. 
Activities in the fourth stage, translating information, help 
students explore subject information through writing in terms of 
contexts of situation, role, audience, purpose, and form; and 
through the processes involved in drafting, reviewing, 
redrafting, editing, and publishing a range of writing. Not all 
stages need be included in any one teaching unit. (HOD) 



AN: EJ290572 

AU: Tanner, -Nichael-L. 

TI: Reading and Secondary Music: Let the Concert Begin. 
PY: 1983 

JN: Nusic-Educators-Journal ; v70 n4 p40-45 Dec 1983 
AV: mi 

DE: Learning-Activities; Les&on-Plans ; Reading-Skills; 
Secondary-Education ; Study-Guides 

DE: *Content-Area-Reading ; * Inter disciplinary -Approach; 
*Husic-Education 

AB: Reading can be taught in music classes to enhance the music 
curriculum. Gives lesson plans and study guides for reading 
instruction in areas like vocabulary building, comprehension, 
study skills, and thinking skills, all adapted to serve musical 
purposes . 
(CS) 
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AN: EJ379871 

AU: Thomas, -David-A. 

TI: Reading and Reasoning Skills for Math Problem Solvers. 
PY: 1988 

JN: Journal -of -Reading; v32 n3 p244-49 Dec 1988 
AV: UMI 

DE: Cognitive-Processes; Logical-Thinking; Mathematics-Skills; 

Reading-Instruction; Reading-Skills; Semantics- 

DE : *Mathenatics-Instruction ; *Problem-Solving ; 

*Teaching-Methods ; *Word-Problens-Mathenatics 

AB: Encourages classroom teachers to improve their students' 

reading and reasoning skills by helping them to interpret math 

problems correctly. (RAE) 



AN: EJ271132 

AU : Van- Jura , -Will iam-J . 

TI: The Role of Questioning in Developing Reading Comprehension 
in the Social Studies. 
PY: 1982 

JN: Journal-of -Reading; v26 n3 p214-16 Dec 1982 
AV: Reprint: UMI 

DE: Secondary-Education; Teaching-Methods 
DE: *Content-Area-Readlng; *Questioning-Techniques ; 
AReading-Comprehension; *Reading-Instruction ; *Social-Studies 
AB: Uses the cpiestioning techniques of the Directed 
Reading-Thinking Activity and the 6uide-0-Rama to enhance social 
studies students* reading comprehension. (AEA) 



AN: EJ294174 

AU: Wade,-Suzanne-E. 

TI: A Synthesis of the Research for Improving Reading in the 
Social Studies. 
PY: 1983 

JN: Review-of-Educational-Research; v53 n4 p461-97 Win 1983 
AV: UMI 

DE: Aptitude-Treatment-Interaction; Reading-Research; 

Secondary-Education ; Teaching-Methods 

DE: * Achievement-Gains; *Content-Area-Reading ; 

*Reading-Improvement ; *Social -Studies ; *Study-Skil3 s ; 

*Teacher-Role 

AB: This review found that providing reading and study-skill 
instruction in the social studies curriculum can raise 
achievement scores in both reading and social studies to higher 
levels than what pupils would achieve without instruction. In 
those treatments that were successful, teachers played an 
important role. (Author/PN) 
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